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THE OHANCELLOR’S OFFICE 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


TORONTO 


January 17, 1910. 


President Falconer, 
University of Toronto, 

City. 

Dear Mr. President: 
I have been requested by Miss Gertrude 

Lawler, M.A., English Specialist in Harbord Street Collegiate 
Institute, to write a word to you in her behalf. She is 
applying for the position of Lady Adviser at the University 


ef Torentoe. 
I have known Miss Lawler since, her under- 


graduate days - in fact since 1888. She is so well known as a 
successful teacher here, and holds such a high place in the 

esteem of those who know intimately the work of the Collegiate 
Institute, that it is hardly necessary to say that she appears 


to possess at least some of the essential qualifications. She 


BYP y, 


(wes 


has held the position of Lady Adviser in the Collegiate Instit- 
wiliwA- 
ute for these years and in that way has to a large extent shown 
her qualifications for the proposed position. Perhaps vou 
will be able to find a stronger young woman for the position 
but I think that hardly possible. 
With kindest regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
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THE POSITION OF DEAN OF WOMEN 
GERTRUDE S. MARTIN, PH.D. 


Forty years ago there were in the United States about a half- 
dozen institutions of higher learning that admitted men and 
women on an equal footing. Oberlin; Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where the admission of women had produced so 
marked an effect on the college community that, as someone re- 
marked, “College students were called gentlemen first in Antioch”; 
Earlham College, a Friends’ school; Indiana State University ; 
Boston University; Swarthmore, and the University of Missouri 
—all these had opened their doors before 1870. In that year 
public opinion prevailed upon a by no means thoroughly convinced 
board of regents to open them at the University of Michigan. 

Before taking so radical a step the regents had sought advice. 
They turned to the prominent educators of the day—men con- 
nected for the most part with the venerable institutions of learning 
in the older states. 

The result [wrote Andrew D. White three or four years later, when 
the same question came up at Cornellj was what might have been expected. 
It was as if the Japanese authorities, aroused to the necessity of railroads 
and telegraphs, had corresponded with eminent Chinese philosophers re- 
garding the ethics of the subject, instead of sending persons to observe the 
workings of railroads and telegraphs where they are already in use. Of 
course the majority of the responses to that committee were overwhelmingly 
against the admission of women. It was declared to be “contrary to nature,” 
“likely to produce confusion,” “dangerous,” “at variance with the ordinances 
of God”; in short, every argument that a mandarin would be sure to evolve 
from his interior consciousness against a railroad or a telegraph, which he 
had never seen, these correspondents reproduced against a system of edu- 
cation which they had never tried, 

The arguments of the “antis” of that day sound curiously anti- 
quated now in connection with the question of coeducation, yet 
curiously modern and familiar in connection with other more recent 
and still unsettled questions. One cannot help wondering whether 
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another forty years—but that, as Kipling says, is another story. 
Whatever the next forty years may bring, the past forty have 
seen the struggle for the higher education of women completely 
fought out. Conditions have mightily changed in the educational 
world. When the colleges opened their doors in the autumn of 
1870, there were less than a dozen, of strictly collegiate rank, that 
were open to women, only seven or eight of them coeducational, 
and these more or less grudgingly so; while the handful of women 
who sought training there were looked at not a little askance, 
as indubitably “strong-minded” at least, possibly worse. The other 
day when the annual hegira to the colleges took place, this little 
company, now purged of its oddity and grown thoroughly respect- 
able, had swelled to an army 50,000 strong, which disposed itself 
in 462 institutions of collegiate rank, 349 of them coeducational; 
and no one even whispered that their conduct was “contrary to 
nature” or at “variance with the ordinances of God.’’ Instead they 
were invited to share equally with their brothers the accumulated 
treasures of these repositories of learning; nay, more, they were 
met at the doors of all but a few of these institutions by a special 
official, whose very existence bears witness to the wish’on the 
part of the colleges to be more than merely just to the woman 
student. 

With a few isolated exceptions, the position of dean of women 
in our colleges and universities is a phenomenon so recent that it 
ought not to surprise us if we find in some quarters the widest 
variety of opinion as to the significance of the office, in others a 
general vagueness. I myself remember when it began to be “good 
form” among the colleges to appoint a dean of women. I am 
sure that it was the University of Chicago that really made it 
fashionable, though her dean of women was by no means the 
first. I was an undergraduate at the University of Michigan when 
the Minerva-like birth of the Chicago institution first startled 
and then dismayed us, as we saw her dangling her golden bait 
enticingly and too often successfully before the eyes of our ablest 
and most popular professors. When we heard of the appointment 
of a dean of women, discussion waxed warmly indignant. We 
resented that Chicago dean of women as an unwarrantable criti- 
cism of the conduct of college women in general. In our self- 
sufficiency we could conceive of only one possible function for a 
dean of women—a disciplinary function; and we were very certain 
that we needed no disciplining. Even that conception of the office, 
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however, sophomoric as it was, was less inadequate than that of 
the lady who remarked, on hearing of the appointment of an 
acquaintance to a deanship of women, “But she is the last person 
I should have thought of for an ornamental position like that”; 
or the not altogether dissimilar idea of the Chicago newspaper 
reporter, who last winter headed his account of the conference of 
deans, from which all reporters were excluded, with the eye- 
arresting caption, “How to Court a Co-ed.” I have wondered 
ever since whether that reporter’s revenge was intentional or 
merely fortuitous. 

At the beginning of the last college year there was thrust into 
my hands quite unexpectedly the task of the supervision of the 
women in Cornell University. Ill-prepared for the work and 
utterly lacking technical information concerning it, I resorted to 
the time-worn but still effective device of the questionnaire in order 
to extract the desired information from those who knew more 
about it than I did. It was by no means the primary purpose 
of the questionnaire to elicit information concerning the position 
of dean of women. The inquiry attempted rather to cover the 
whole question of the supervision of women and dealt only inci- 
dentally with the deanship of women. Its primary purpose was 
the practical one of seeking guidance for my own work from that 
of others. When the returns began to come in, however, I found 
that they contained so much information, that was to me new and 
interesting concerning the position of dean of women, that I ven- 
tured to think that it might not be wholly uninteresting to others. 
I hope it goes without saying that this does not profess to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. My information, gathered, 
as I have said, only incidentally, is inadequate as to some points 
and wholly lacking as to others. If I am able to construct from 
it a fairly accurate description of the office as it exists in our 
coeducational colleges and universities today, and if such descrip- 
tion can be made to serve as the basis for any fruitful discussion 
of the true ideal of the office, I shall be content. 

The questionnaire was sent to 68 coeducational institutions of 
presumably collegiate rank. To this, 59 returns were made, but 
of these it seemed wise to throw out 4 because of the small 
number of women in attendance. Of the 55 considered, none had 
fewer than 100 women and only 8 had fewer than 200. 

The questions asked concerning this office, though not in this 
order, were as follows: 
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1. Have you a dean of women, or an officer performing the usual func- 
tions of the dean of women under some other title? 
2. How long has the office existed in your institution? 


3. Before the appointment of your dean of women was there any special 


supervision of women students? If so, of what sort? 

4. What degree of academic recognition does your dean of women 
receive, i.e., is she a member of the university faculty or does she hold 
merely a lectureship or an instructorship, giving her no place on the faculty? 


5. What compensation does she receive? 
6. Has she an academic as well as an administrative function? Does she 


act merely as adviser to the women in academic matters or does she also 
give instruction in the university? 

7. What are the functions assigned to her by your board of trustees 
or other controlling body of the university? 

8. What, more specifically, are the most important undertakings in 
behalf of the women actually performed or administered by her? 

Of these the first three, as you will probably notice, are merely 
historical; the next two deal with the academic position of the 
office; and the other three with the closely related subject of its 
function. 

The replies to the first question would seem to indicate that 
the necessity for the appointment of such an official has been 
very generally felt. Out of the 55 institutions considered, 11 
only report no dean of women. Of these 11, 4 are located in 
large cities, and the majority of their women students are “day” 
students, resident in their own homes. Of the remaining 7, one 
is a Friends’ school with careful supervision of its women students, 
though without a dean of women; I is very young, is just build- 
ing a dormitory, and is about to provide for supervision of its 
women; 2 have supervision through committees of faculty women; 
I has no dean, but in the opinion of the Registrar, who made 
the return, it ought to have; and 2.only returned an unblushing 
“No,” without explanations or apologies. 

Only 29 of the 44 institutions reporting the existence of the 
office seemed to possess information as to the length of time for 
which it had existed. The average age of the office as indicated 
by these 29 replies is something over nine years. Four of these 
colleges, to be sure—Knox College, Oberlin, Swarthmore, and 
Northwestern—have had deans of women for more than double 
that period, but in the great majority of cases, the office has been 
created within the last ten years. 

It should not, however, be inferred from this that there had 
been no previous attempt at the supervision of women students. 
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Of the 35 institutions replying to this question, 15 only reported 
no previous supervision of any kind. In the other 20 cases the 
dean of women succeeded either committees of women faculty 
members or individual women called variously wardens, precep- 
tresses, lady principals, lady assistants, etc. In some of these 
cases the creation of the office meant nothing more than a change 
of title. In others it brought with it essential changes in function 
and significance. 

The title almost universally in use for the office is that of 
Dean of Women. Four institutions, however, have preferred 
rather the title of Adviser of Women, though in three of them 
this difference in title indicates absolutely no difference in academic 
rank or in function. In the fourth case the Adviser of Women 
performs all the usual functions of a dean of women, but the office 
receives no academic recognition of any kind. 

The question concerning the degree of academic recognition 
accorded the office brought more detailed information as to exact 
academic rank, and revealed a much greater uniformity of usage 
among the colleges than might have been expected. To the ques- 
tion concerning membership in the faculty, 36 replies were re- 
ceived, 3 institutions only reporting negatively. These were the 
University of Arkansas; Grove City College at Grove City, Pa.; 
and Cornell University. Cornell is therefore the only great co- 
educational institution in the country today that refuses academic 
recognition to the office; that denies, in other words, that the 
office has an academic function or performs an academic service. 
Practically all of the institutions comparable with her in rank 
make their dean of women not only a member of the university 
faculty, but a member of the faculty of every college in the uni- 
versity in which women are registered, as well as a member of 
the highest administrative council of the faculty, composed of the 
heads of colleges and called variously the Senate, the Committee 
on University Policy, the Executive Council, the Administrative 
Council, etc. 

Twenty-two of the institutions volunteered information as to 
the exact academic rank held by the dean of women. In 6 of 
them she holds only an instructorship, 5 of these small and com- 
paratively feeble institutions, the sixth is a very youthful western 
university. Of the remaining deans of women 7 are assistant 
professors, I is an associate professor, 7 are full professors, and 
in one case the exact rank is left undefined, though on academic 
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occasions the dean of women is placed with the deans of the 
colleges. 

The salary of these officers, which may also be taken as an 
approximate indication of academic standing, varies from “merely 
nominal” to $3,000 per year. In three cases the reply came that 
the salary is the same as would be given a man of like academic 
rank. The average salary, as computed from the 31 replies re- 
ceived, is something over $1,700. In institutions having a regis- 
tration of 350 women or more it is something over $2,000. 

In formulating the questions concerning the functions of the 
dean of women my object was to discover if possible what con- 
ception of the office was entertained by the boards of trustees 
or other appointing authorities, and what interpretation had been 
put by the appointees themselves upon the duties assigned them. 
Judging from the replies, these questions were poorly formu- 
lated and were not sufficiently searching; but they were supple- 
mented to some extent by additional correspondence with some of 
these officers. 

Twenty-six replies were received to the question concerning 
the definition of the function of the office by boards of trustees 
or other controlling bodies in the institutions. None of these 
ventured beyond the most general terms in the attempt at defi- 
nition. Thirteen of them either simply created the office and 
rested content or added that the officer should have general super- 
vision of the women students. In 2 cases the office was ap- 
parently regarded as primarily disciplinary in its nature, the only 
function assigned being “general oversight of the conduct of the 
women students.” In 11 cases general oversight over social rela- 
tions received specific mention; in 3 cases general supervision of 
health was added; and in 3 general supervision over academic 
work. If the 26 replies may be taken as representative, the appar- 
ent inference would be that in the opinion of the appointing bodies 
the office is an administrative one, whose primary function is 
social or disciplinary (I am not sure that the two are distinct), 
and only secondarily, if at all, academic. Yet there are sufficiently 
clear indications that this conception of the office has seemed 
to the governing boards not altogether adequate; witness the 
attempts to enhance its academic importance by requiring of the 
incumbent high scholastic attainments, by assigning to her a 
greater or less amount of actual teaching, and by making her a 
member of the faculty, and in many cases of important committees 
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and high administrative councils. There is an obvious, yet ap- 
parently not clearly perceived, lack of logic in making the highest 
academic attainment an indispensable qualification for an office 
whose primary function is of such a nature that a wise woman 
of adequate social training, even though possessed of very ordinary 
scholastic qualifications, could probably perform its duties more 
satisfactorily than could a scholar. 

Even more interesting, however, than any theories more or less 
dimly discernible upon the mental horizon of governing boards 
concerning the nature of the office is the revelation of its actual 
performance as shown in the replies to the question concerning the 
work of instruction and the other specific undertakings in behalf 
of the women students performed or administered by the deans. 
The question “Shall deans teach?” is down for discussion at the 
conference of deans which is to follow these meetings of the 
Association. It may be helpful to that discussion to know the 
actual status of affairs among the colleges in this particular. 
Thirty-seven institutions sent replies to the question “Does your 
dean of women give instruction?” 25 of them affirmative. Of 
the 12 deans reported as not teaching, 4 are in large state univer- 
sities with an attendance of women ranging from 750 to 1,500. 
In these cases it seems reasonable to suppose that the large 
amount of administrative work required precludes teaching. Of 
the other 8 institutions, 4, at least, are small colleges, in which, 
judging from the description of the duties performed, the office 
is really that of house-chaperon or house-mother, though the 
title of dean has been given to it. It is fair to infer that the 
opinion is pretty generally held, on whatever ground it may be 
based, that it is desirable that the dean of women should give 
instruction. 

The list of other undertakings in behalf of the women students, 
performed by the deans of women, is a long one. It includes, first 
of all, complete supervision of the social life. This means in 
some cases the actual work of chaperonage; in all cases, at least 
responsibility for that work. It means also in some cases actual 
headship of a university dormitory; in others, responsibility for 
the selection and direction of the actual heads. It means also 
general control over the activities of social clubs or organizations 
of every kind among women students. 

Analysis of the information concerning this work of social 
supervision yields the following results. Of the 44 institutions 
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reporting the existence of the office of dean, 30 reported also the 
existence of dormitories owned and managed by the institution. 
In 17 of these cases the dean of women is resident in the dormi- 
tory, though in no instance does she perform housekeeping duties. 
Of the 44 deans of women under consideration, 18, if the descrip- 
tion of the duties actually performed by them as-deans is to be 
regarded as at all complete, have either a social function only or 
a social function combined with such disciplinary work as neces- 
sarily arises from the headship of a dormitory. “Actually per- 
formed by them as deans,” I say; for though nearly all of those 
18 women are giving instruction, some, doubtless, of the very 
highest quality, there is no inherent connection between their work 
as teachers and their work as deans. In some cases the work 
of teaching has been superadded to the work of “deaning” (if 
I may coin a word) in what seems to me a vain attempt to give 
the office an academic function and consequent academic weight ; 
in others, a teacher already on the instructing staff has been 
selected, doubtless because of proved fitness for it, for this very 
necessary work of social supervision. The problem is, if you add 
a teaching function to the work of the chaperon or house-mother 
or vice versa, is the result a deanship of women? 

Closely allied with the task of social supervision is the work 
carried on by most of the deans for securing proper housing con- 
ditions where no dormitories exist or where they are inadequate. 
This consists in the inspection and approval, particularly as to 
social arrangements, chaperonage, etc., of women’s lodging houses, 
club houses, and fraternity houses; nad the execution of the rule, 
now very general in coeducational institutions, that women students 
shall live only in “approved” houses. In addition the dean of 
women is expected to keep herself constantly informed as to health 
conditions among the women; she must be ready to advise all 
who come to her about personal, social, or academic matters; in 
not a few cases she conducts an employment bureau for the benefit 

of self-supporting students; she writes recommendations for posi- 
tions upon graduation; and she conducts practically all correspond- 
ence with parents concerning* the health, manners, morals, and 
academic work of her charges. 

The list is a little appalling when one writes it all out. It 
may seem ungracious to suggest that an office which is doing so 
many and stich necessary things and doing them so well is never- 
theless not living up to the full measure of its opportunity ; to 
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pass upon workers so conscientious the sentence, “This ought 
ye to have done and not to have left the other undone.” Yet 
it is manifest, I think, that if this list of the “doings of the 
deans” furnishes anything like a true picture of what the office 
actually achieves, it affords small justification for the rigid re- 
quirement of high scholastic attainment on the one hand, or the 
demand for high academic position on the other. 

To require, as nearly all coeducational institutions of the first 
rank do, that the dean of women shall have proved herself first 
of all a scholar, is surely to imply that the primary function of 
the office is academic; but is it? Most of the deans of women, as 
we saw, are teaching; but are they deans because they are teach- 
ing or are they teaching because they are deans? Is not the 
teaching function, as it is exercised by most of the deans of women 
in the country today, a sort of “sop to Cerberus,” given either 
because of a feeling that it is not well that the relation of the 
office to the students should be too largely a disciplinary one; 
or because of a feeling that even the disciplinary relation cannot 
efficiently be maintained unless the dignity of the office be en- 
hanced by giving it some measure of academic weight; cr because 
of a desire to justify the scholastic requirement imposed upon the 
candidate? And is it not also true that, a few exceptional cases 
aside, the teaching work of the deans of women has been to some 
extent a work of supererogation and has been so regarded by 
the men of the faculty? There are a few cases in which women 
faculty members of already assured academic position have been 
selected to render the service of dean of women to their institu- 
tions; there are a few others in which a newly appointed dean 
has been able to offer work in a field not before adequately repre- 
sented in the curriculum; these are fortunate; but is it not true 
that in too many cases the only field in which the dean is prepared 
to give instruction is one already adequately covered by men 
at work in the department, who will in all probability, and no 
doubt rightly, regard her teaching function with more or less 
of tolerant condescension, as a matter doubtless of administrative 
but by no means of academic importance? And is not her teach- 
ing function, where it exists, the only portion of her work, as 
described in the replies to these questions, that is primarily and 
directly educational? Leaving the teaching function out of account 
then, what is there in the character of the rest of her work on 
which she can reasonably base a claim for more or less exalted 
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academic rank? In her capacity as “guide, philosopher, and 
friend” she is performing for the women a function which finds 
its almost perfect counterpart in the work to be performed for 
the men by the official recently appointed or about to be appointed 
in one or two of our leading universities with the title of Proctor. 

Is not the title Dean of Women then a misnomer, an unjusti- 
fiable boast? And should we not strip the office of its pretensions 
and make it humbler and more honest? One or two voices out of 
the West answer “Yes” to that question. In Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, there is no dean of women—only an official 
called a proctor, who acts as head of the dormitory and as social 
and personal adviser to the women students. And from the 
more distant West, the president of one of the newer state uni- 
versities, clear-sighted enough to perceive the incongruity, sug- 
gests also the adoption of this remedy. “To me,” he writes, 
“the title of Dean of Women is ponderous for the position. She 
is but an instructor in the faculty with a special function as 
adviser of women students, and this almost wholly on social and 
personal matters. Except for the current fashion, I should call 
this officer an ‘adviser.’ ”’ 

So be it. If this is the only function that the governing board 
of her institution wishes or will permit her to perform, or if it 
is the only one that she is capable of performing, by all means 
call her not a dean; call her a proctor, or an adviser, or a house- 
mother, or what-not. But, again, is it? As the replies to my 
questions show, only one institution of the first rank (my own 
university—and it may have its reasons) declares by its attitude 
toward the office that it believes it incapable of rendering an 
academic service. In all other institutions of similar rank the 
barriers, so far as I can see, are down. “The world is all before 
her, where to choose,” and the dean of women may make her 
position whatever she is capable of making it. 

Can she make it more than merely ornamental? Can she do 
something better than give directions as to “how to court a 
co-ed”? Can she do a work more directly educational than that 
of housing and feeding her charges comfortably and of safeguard- 
ing their health and morals? Do not misunderstand me. These 
services are necessary and important. They must be done, and 
not done perfunctorily either, but with a full appreciation of their 
educational significance. But they are after all only preliminary ; 
and if she stops here she stops short of the performance of her 
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primary function as dean of women. And that function is— 
what? I answer the question with another. Why call her a dean 
at all unless her function is at least comparable with that of other 
officers bearing the same title? What is the function of a dean 
of a college? What is the ground for his appointment? Is 
it not based on the supposition that he knows better than his 
colleagues the educational needs of the particular class of students 
seeking instruction in his college, and on the hope that he will 
find ways of meeting those needs effectively? He is expected to 
know at all times the trend of education in his special field, 
to keep abreast of all modern movements, and, with the advice 
and co-operation of his faculty, to find means for adapting his 
curriculum to the needs of the individual student on the one hand, 
and the demands of the profession for which his college is a train- 
ing school, on the other. He may be a specialist with a microscopic 
knowledge of some particular corner of his field, or he may not. 
In any case, he must have a firm grasp on the whole educational 
problem in his field. 

It seems clear to me that in the great coeducational universities 
today there is urgent need of deans of women—truly such—who 
shall perform in behalf of women students—a special class with 
special educational needs—a function closely parallel to that of 
the deans of the colleges. It is only a little while since the edu- 
cational world began to grow conscious that women students do 
after all, by the very fact of sex, constitute a special class with 
special educational needs. In my undergraduate days to have 
harbored such a sentiment would have been mere treason to one’s 
sex. In those days there was no catering to feminine tastes, 
no consulting of feminine needs, at the intellectual feast. 
The tables were spread for men and one took what 
was offered or condemned one’s self to intellectual star- 
vation. So we fell to manfully, too hungry to know or care 
whether the food offered was perfectly adapted to our needs, intent 
only on proving that we could digest it, believing thereby to estab- 
lish beyond dispute our right to a place at the feast. Well, we 
have proved it and our right is established. No one wishes now 
to drive us away entirely; and only a small, if somewhat clam- 
orous, minority would like to have us eat at a separate table. 
And now we begin to grow critical. Our first sharp hunger is 
appeased. We no longer snatch greedily at everything that comes 
our way. We begin to realize that upon our choice of intellectual 
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diet here depends directly our social efficiency in the immediate 
hereafter. Yet we must choose from the table spread by men 
and for men with an eye almost wholly single to the needs of 
men. We need an intellectual dietitian. 

Here, if anywhere, it seems to me, the dean of women finds 
her true function—a function which, adequately performed, jus- 
tifies both her title and the high academic position generally 
accorded her. She must be not merely a scholar, but an edu- 
cator with expert knowledge of her particular educational field. 
She must have the seeing eye and the understanding heart where 
the training of women is concerned. She must know the whole 
field of opportunity open to the educated woman and the demands 
which life will make upon her; and she must be able to adapt 
a man-made curriculum to the special needs of the woman student 
in such a way as to make it yield the largest possible amount 
of training for women’s special work. Nor can she stop here. 
She should be—if she is fulfilling her function she will be—the 
most powerful influence in her institution working toward the 
widening of men’s thoughts in the matter of the education of 
women; toward securing for them what in simple truth does 
not even yet exist, equality of opportunity in the colleges, by the 
building up of courses and schools designed to meet their special 
needs, such as already exist for the men. 

She is no mere dream-woman, this ideal dean whom I have 
been describing. Here and there in the academic world she is 
quietly at work, sounding no trumpets before her, calmly certain 
that her powers are adequate to her task, and never fretting at 
the barriers which ignorance or deep-rooted prejudice throw in 
her way and which she gently removes or quietly goes around. 
May the Providence that watches over the welfare of nations 
send us more of such women! 

I cannot resist the temptation to read to you in closing a de- 
scription of “The Perfect Head-Mistress,” submitted to a British 
educational journal some years ago in competition for a prize 
offered for the best essays in imitation of some of the great 
British essayists. It is entitled “The Perfect Head-Mistress” after 
Bacon. 


She hath the gift of sympathy, which the Grecians call a fellow-feeling. 
She remembereth the name and condition of every person about her, and 
she showeth an interest in them all. She comprehendeth all nature; she 


hath no contempt for any. Therefore all are attracted to her, and place 
their trust in her. 
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She is, like the Divine Providence, slow to anger. She considereth that 
she also is mortal, and therefore liable to error; but her subordinates 
doubt it. 

She hath very pretty manners. Being in a figure royal, she is royally 
gracious, For she forgetteth herself in the desire to set at ease them that 
come to her. 

To live near her is an inspiration. For there is none that would show 
any but his best work in her presence, since she herself giveth always of 
her best. 

She is not equally well skilled in all subjects, having had no more than 
the common span of time in which to perfect the gifts of her intellect. Yet 
she knoweth the difficulties of all her underlings; her counsel is wise; she 
is quick to discern between the ways that are good and them that be indif- 
ferent or naughty. 

To all she is easy of approach, and most easy to the perplexed in spirit. 
She hath an unending patience, and so great a compassion for dullness, 
though it be far removed from the nimbleness of her own mind, that even 
the dullest do not fear to speak of their troubles to her. She is as a 
Mother Confessor to every anxious soul. From that chamber which she 
calleth her confessional the sad go away comforted, the ignorant wiser, 
the slothful inspired, the rebellious disciplined. 

She remembereth that the feminine body is made chiefly, though not 
altogether, of flesh and blood, which are but frail materials; she hath con- 
sidered, with a sigh, that flesh at its best is but weak; and she asketh of 
human nature no more than it is able to perform. 

She is a born administratrix. She marshalleth her forces even as a 
skillful general; she perceiveth the several capacities of her captains. She 
discovereth to each that talent which lay hid, as it were, in a napkin, and 
showeth him its proper use. But, while she exalteth the humble and en- 
ableth him to do that good work which he would have left undone, she 
also putteth down from his seat too towering self-esteem; and this also 
she achieveth with that gentleness which causeth the great ones, though 
abashed, to give her even more gratitude than the others. 

She is of them that know well to rule, for that they have in their own 
youth practiced to obey. They then that follow her do this of love even 
more than of duty; they know no weariness in her service, nor are any of 
her commands hard on them. 

She loveth little children. 

She knoweth men, manners, and cities; she hath a wide and various 
experience, and this she putteth to an excellent use. She esteemeth that 
which is trivial at its right value; and concerneth herself not overmuch 
about the anise and cumin; yet will she astonish the unthinking when she 
showeth that from a matter, seeming to them but small, there depend great 
issues. 

Yet is she of a sanguine humour. Therefore they that be about her will 
also be sanguine. And that which is done is done with spirit, and the 
burden of learning groweth light to bear. The sound of laughter is 
about her chambers; in them is acquired that good gift of courage; they 
that learn of her go forth ready to encounter the sorrows of this life. 

She looketh forward into the future, and perceiveth that the young 
maidens about her will in a brief space be women. Therefore she holdeth 
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not altogether by fluxions and the oratio obliqua, nor even by the paintings 
of Botticelli and the works of Ulrici and Gervinus. She will have her 
maidens to be honest, of good report, as truthful as their own glasses, of 
a perfect courtesy and modesty, a constant thoughtfulness for all the weak 
and distressed, and of a saving common-sense. These virtues she alloweth 
in season and out of season, and more by example than precept; for she 
hath gone by the advice of a wise poet, and “in her own heart let them 
first keep school.” 

She hath withal a singular humility. Though there be in her a clearer 
insight and a riper knowledge than in any that come to her, nevertheless 
she speaketh as one who knoweth that she is yet at the beginning of 
knowledge, and herself seeketh counsel of all, for she perceiveth there is 
none but can tell us that of which we are still ignorant, and which it would 
profit us to know. 

Perpetuity by generation she hath none, yet her spiritual children, and 
their children after them, shall rise up and call her blessed. Salomon, I 
am sure, saith, Mulier gratiosa inveniet gloriam; and again, Fortitudo et 
decor iudumentum eius et ridebit in die novissimo. 


THE RELATION OF COLLEGE TEACHING TO RESEARCH 


MARY WHITON CALKINS 
Wellesley College 


EprrortaL Note.—The following paper is a condensation of a part of Miss Calkins’ dis- 
cussion of the subject before the recent convention of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
at Denver. 

I cannot help saying a word, speaking from my own experience, 
of the tremendous value in making a student interested in the 
subject as such. As soon as one does that, as soon as the student 
is interested in the subject for itself, and not primarily in its 
applications, so soon one has the embryo investigator. I believe 
that the value to students, not of research necessarily, but of the 
research attitude, is very great, and similarly I know this also by 
experience in teaching in a college that is primarily an undergraduate 
school but which for some years has certainly encouraged graduate 
study. I must say, therefore, from my own experience, that the 
stimulus given by the graduate students in the department to 
undergraduate students in the same department is something very 
real and very vital. It may not be good for the graduate to study 
with the undergraduate student, but it is very good for the under- 
graduates to study with the graduate students. 

Again, the investigator may be helped greatly by his teaching. I 
do not think that it is a one-sided relation. I know, of course, that 
there are investigators whose researches at least must be pursued 
in a sort of isolation. But I do believe that the renewed spirit 
for research contributed by the fact that the investigator stops to 
teach is not inconsiderable. 
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There should be—and this is important—great insistence on 
teaching as opposed to lecturing. The lecture system is a system 
whose main virtue is that it is economical. Of course the lecture 
is an admirable summing-up method, and it is even an admirable 
way of giving fundamental information, a sort of a starter for 
people, but it is not teaching, and if the issue is between exclusive 
lecturing combined with investigation, or teaching without investi- 
gation, then I should have to vote for the former, but I have seen it is 
not the issue. But for those of us who have not the money for 
Princetonian and Oxfordian systems, there are certain possible 
compromises. For example, there is the lessening of the number 
of courses that we offer, and there is the alternation of courses so 
that within a group of years a number of courses will be given, 
but that not all be given at one time. Even in the small college but 
one elementary course might advantageously be taken, and then 
perhaps a very advanced course, or one elementary and one inter- 
mediate and one very advanced in place of perhaps several inter- 
mediate courses each numbering, we will say, a dozen students. 

There is a good deal to be done with what may be called the 
group conference, granting a rather large lecture course, if the 
students in that course can be divided into really small groups and 
can be gathered together at least once a week by competent people, 
not to go on, but to discuss the material of the week’s informal 
lectures with frequent exercises. In this way much of the personal 
teaching feature may be introduced into courses that still partake 
a great deal of the large course method. I consider it essential to 
the success of such a plan that the main teacher in the course con- 
stantly meet with the leaders of those conferences. It is possible 
to make from rather a large group of hearers something more than 
mere listeners to a lecture. Quite a good many people, if you take 
them in the right way and stir them up quite vigorously, can be 
made to enter actively into a class exercise. In other words, I do 
not believe that, because the students that meet number fifty or 
seventy-five, or even a hundred, necessarily one has to lecture 
to them. I think that one may lecture for a while, and notice some- 
body that looks interested and ask for a question, and then ask 
a question of one’s own, and that one may beforehand state subjects 
that will come up for discussion and so on. These you see are all 
methods of compromise, methods by which the college teacher who 
is interested in his students and interested also in investigation may 
save some time and energy for the purpose. This leads me to say 
that we ought to distinguish two forms of research that may be 
carried on within the college, the research of the graduate student, 
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and in cases where that is not practical, the research of the in- 
structor, which he carries on with only a possibly incidental assist- 
ance from his students. With reference to the graduate students, 
I recognize the objections brought forward to investigation in the 
college outside of the interests of the graduate students. I deprecate 
very much indeed the practice (which of course is not at all exclu- 
sively that of. the colleges) of having the larger part of the gradu- 
ate students’ work simply that of the undergraduate courses. It 
seems to me, however, that Mr. Flexner entirely overlooks the fact 
that different students listening to the same lecture may make use 
of material that they gain in very different ways. Furthermore, it 
seems to me entirely feasible that the instructor should have separate 
meetings, if he wishes, for graduate courses with the graduate stu- 
dents. I do not believe graduate work should be undertaken where 
there is not room or time for the formal and regular meetings 
of graduate students in groups, and singly with their instructors. 
Of course in our advanced laboratory work that is done. Every 
laboratory instructor works singly with his advanced students. 


And finally it seems to me that it may be a college policy that 
departments shall neither be hindered nor forced into graduate 
work. There are departments which for one reason or another are 
better equipped for carrying it out. For instance, there are de- 
partments which have exceptionally good library material, often 
in even rather small colleges. There are departments which have 
exceptional laboratory opportunities. It seems to me that graduate 
work carried out by a few departments, and not at all necessarily 
by all departments, is often a more practical college idea. None the 
less, I hope I have not appeared to you as an advocate of graduate 
work at any cost. This I am not, both in the interests of the graduate 
work and interests of the undergraduate work. I do believe, how- 
ever, that even where graduate work is not possible, an instructor 
may very wisely and very profitably carry on pieces of investigation 
and research, even intrusting certain parts of the work under 
supervision to his undergraduate students, to their very great profit. 

It should be added that there is a very great responsibility resting 
on the college instructor who undertakes advanced work, either for 
himself or for his students, but I am sure by observation of what 
has been done by some instructors and some students that investiga- 
tions, if modest enough in their scope, or if prolonged over quite 
long periods of years, so that one year may take up the work un- 
finished in another, may be profitable as well for the learner as for 
the teacher. 
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Report 


In accordance with the instructions issued by the Joint 


Committee of the Alumnae Associations of the University of 
Poronto, held June 12th, the accompanying explanatory letter 
and list of questions were drawn up. Two hundred of these 
circulars were secured, and one hundred and five were sent to 
representative colleges in Canada, the United States, Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Europe. Copies were also sent to 
members of the Committee. Sixty-four replies have so far 
been received. 

We should like to acknowledge our indebtedness to a small 
hand-book issued by the Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr, for 


assistance in making our selection of the colleges at home and 


abroad which admit women to lectures and degrees, 


Toronto, July 15th, 1909, 
Drar Srr of MADAM, 


Phe United Alumni of the University of 


Toronto are anxious to obtain 


me information concerning the policy adopted in your University toward 


the women students who are in attendance, We are particularly anxious 


nowledge of the office of Dean or Warden of Women Students, 
purpose we have drawn up a few questions 


to gain some | 


ind for thi which, we trust 


ou ill find it convenient to answer 
hanking you in advance for your kindness in this matter, 
l am, very incerely your 
EiizaBnra R Henpry, 
Secretary of Committee 
i). Co-Epucatrro 


1. To what extent does Co-Education exist in your University ? 
IT. Do men and women student receive common instruction in 


Laboratory work 
(11. Do men and women student mingle in College Societie both 
ocial and educational ? 


Po what extent de 


the men and women student issoclate in 


their recreation 


What is the proportion of the 


women students to the whole body 
of student 
Vi. What courses are most commonly selec ted by the women students 
VIL. What course 4re most popular with the leisure elg of men 
tudent 
b) Dean or Warpt or Womi STUDENTS 
VIIL. Is there a Dean of Women, or other representative woman in charge 


of the women students of the Colleve 
.. Who appoints her 


X. What are her dutie 


Xl. Doe he hold any other official position ? 


Has she any 


XIII. W 
XIV. What is her relation to the Faculty ? 
XV. W 
the non-resident 
XVI. What 


XVII. What 
require ? 


XVIII. 
women 
men ? 


XIX. Have 


body of the University ? 


teaching duties 7 
iat is her relation to the governing body of the University ? 


appointments on the staff of your University are held 
? Are these women paid on the same basis as the 


> 
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1at is her relation (a) to the resident women students, (b) to 
women students ? 

-is her salary, and how does it compare with the average 
salary paid in the University ? 

academic standing does a candidate for this office of Dean 


by 


the women students any representative on the governing 


If any, how many ? 


Replies have been received from the following : 


UNITED STATEs. 
1. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
2. Butler, Indianapolis. 
3. University of Tennessee. 
4. University of Nevada. 
5. Cornell 
6. University of Missouri. 
7. University of Minnesota. 
8. State University of Iowa. 


Nebraska. 


9. University o 


10. Vanderbilt, Nashville. 

11. University of Ohio, Athens, O. 
12. University of Syracuse. 

13. Alleghany Coll., Meadville, Penn. 
14. lowa State College, Ames. 

15. Western Reserve (Co-ordinate) 
16. Ohio Wesleyan 

17. Kansas. 

18. Southern California 

19. University of Cincinnati 

20. University of Colorado 

21. Northwestern University 
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Tufts 

University of Pennsylvania. 
Oberlin 

Denver. 


Maine, Orono. 


27. University of Chicago. 
28. (a) University unknown 
29. (b) University unknown. 
30. University of Vermont 
31. Radcliffe. 


32. Mount Holyoke 

33. Wellesley 

4. Smith. 

5. Bryn Mawr. 

Woman’s College, Baltimore. 


64, 


Vassar. 
BRITISH. 
London University College. 
Leeds. 
Reading. 
Nottingham. 
Glasgow. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
Belfast, Queen’s College. 
Cardiff (Wales) 
Bangor (Wales) 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 
Girton (Cambridge) 
Newnham (Cambridge) 
FOREIGN. 
Brussels. 
Berlin. 
Utrecht 
Giessen 
Munich 
Geneva 
Bale. 
Zarich. 
Christiania 
CANADIAN. 
McGill 
Queen’s. 
Reewvies RECEIVED LATR, 
UNCLASSIFIED, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
U.S. 
Royal Holloway College, England 
(University of London). 
Bedford College for Women, Eng- 
land (University of London). 
Aberdeen University, Scotland. 


From the sixty-four replies received, our endeavor has been 


to tabulate as briefly,as possible the statistics and information 


contained therein. 
a) Co-EpUCATION 

Of the thirty-one replies received from the co-educational 
colleges of the United States, twenty-eight report that women 
ire admitted into every course ': Minnesota makes exception in 


ISngineering ; Cincinnati in Law and Engineering ; and Penn- 


ylvania has co-edueation in certain courses only—Biology, 
Viusie, Teachers’ Courses, and in the Graduate School and Law 
In twenty-seven eases, common instruetion is given in the 
laboratories, Ann Arbor making exeeption in Anatomy, IXansas 
in first-year Hygiene, Oberlin in Gymnasties, and Pennsylvania 
in courses trom whieh the women are excluded. In eighteen 
eases, the students mingle freely in the social and edueational 


ocieties ; in seven, in certain societies only ; and in five, there 
is no association whatever. 

\s to recreation, there is a greater difference. In thirteen 
colleges, the students have unlimited opportunities for asso- 
ciation ; in eight, only to a reasonable extent; and in seven, 
but few, or none at all \t Oberlin and Kansas special social 
hours are set apart \t the former, the hour following dinner, 
except on Saturdays and Sundays ; at the latter, from 4 to 5.50 
lnily is devoted to social intercourse 

lhe percentage of women attending college varies greatly, 


PFO Ou ton oZ os Pennsylvania, Vaine, and Vanderbilt show 


( 


the lowest percentage, whilst Oberlin, Nebraska, Butler, Denver, 
Jorthwestern, stand at the other extreme of 50% and over. 


\s to the eourses of study most commonly seleeted by the 


vomen, it would seem that Languages and Literature stand 


first, twenty-one colleges having mentioned these as most popu- 


leur next comes History (8 cases); Classics and Science, third 
; cuses each): Domestic Science, fourth (2 cases): and Socio- 
ogy, fifth : but it is evident that the courses are as varied as 


the curriculum will allow. 
Our next question, concerning the leisure class of men, 
as apparently not thoroughly understood by some; others 
rejoiced greatly that such a class of men was unknown. One 
ventured the opinion that where men were looking for easy courses 
they were influenced by the reputation of the professors rather 
than by the studies. Six colleges, however, mention Economics, 
and three Political Science, as the courses most popular with 


men 


Reports have been received from ten of the co- educational 
colleges in Great Britain. Eight of these claim complete co- 
education—the University of London, Leeds, Reading, Notting- 
ham, Trinity (Dublin), Belfast, Bangor (Wales), Aberdeen. 
Glasgow admits men and women on equal standing in Arts, 
Seience, Medicine, whilst Cardiff (Wales) approves courses, 
and carries on examinations, but does no te: ching. In seven 
cases, the laboratories are used in common. Glasgow has some 
work done separately, and Belfast does not report. In six cases, 
the students associate in the social and educational societies. 
Trinity allows no intercourse ; Belfast, in the educational 
societies only ; and Bangor requires the presence of the Lady 
Superintendent at all meetings after 6.30, unless a member of 
Senate is presiding. Six of the colleges permit mixed tennis, 
one mixed hockey. Bangor limits mixed tennis to once a week 

(Lady Superintendent present). Trinity provides separat 
recreation grounds, and London claims that separate organiza- 

tions for men and women are absolutely essential. The pro- 

portion of women students varies from 10% to 50%, the average 

being about 27%. London has 34¢ 0, Leeds 20%, Reading 50%, 
Nottingham 25%, Glasgow ©, Trinity 10%, Belfast 19° é 


cd 
Bangor 33%, and Abe rdeen 367 


The courses most usually adopted by the women are Arts, 
Sciences, and Modern Literature, whilst the men of the leisure 
class are evidently non-existent in the universities reporting. 
Trinity states that men usually enter the professional schools, 
or read for aes with a view to the Civil Service, home or 
foreign. Ancient and Modern Liter: ature are, however, two of 
the most popular subjects. Reading places Letters, Science, 
Education, Agriculture, Horticulture, in the order named. 

Nine of the European colleges replied to our circular. 
Brussels, Berlin, Geneva, Gie sssen, Munich, Bale, Zurich, Chris- 
tiania, Utrecht, state that women are admitted to all depart- 
ments. In each ease the laboratory work is done in common. 
It is evident, however, that co-edueation is in a very different 
stage of development from that exe mplified in English-speaking 

countries, for it is only within ve ry recent years that the colleges 
have admitted women at all. and the ae in attendance is 
still comparatively small.. Brussels reports 63%, Berlin 6 to 8%, 
Utrecht 14%, Munich 21%, Bale 2¢ , Cinetiania 5%. 

Social advantages seem to be esnanea largely to the men, 


for, in four cases, no societies admit women in association with 


d 


the other students, in two there are no societies in which to 
mingle, and in three any intercourse-is of the smallest extent, 
whilst any association in recreation is a thing unknown. 

The subjects most commonly selected by the women differ 
from our American ideals, in that not the literary but the purely 
professional studies rank first in the order named: Medicine 
(many of the students studying Medicine in Switzerland are 
Russians), the Natural Sciences, Philology, Philosophy, Juris- 
prudence, Literature. Christiania alone ventures an opinion 
as to the popular courses with men, which are Law and National 
Heonomy. 

With respect to the two Canadian colleges heard from, 
McGill and Queen’s, MeGill reports co-edueation in the third 
and fourth years, and Queen’s in Arts only. At MeGill, labora- 
tories are common only where the classes are small, and Queen’s 
reports very few women doing laboratory work. There are no 
college societies in common at MeGill, the skating rink being 
the only place where the students are allowed to mingle freely ; 
whilst at Queen’s, the intercourse between students is almost 
unlimited. both in the college societies and in their recreations. 

Hight per cent. of the students at MeGill are women, 20% 
at Queen’s. In each ease the courses leading to the B.A. degree 
are the most popular, and of these the Modern Language course 
stands first. 

Briefly summing up the above statements, it will be observed 
that where co-education has been established, equal facilities 
for work have been granted men and women alike; that the 
social intercourse, though important, plays a secondary part ; 
whilst there is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the value 
of association in recreation. 

As to the subjects selected by men and women, it is evident 
that ‘‘ the choice is not determined by sex, but by the practical 
consideration of careers that may be followed after graduation”’ ; 
and that, so far as special courses for women are concerned, the 
situation is aptly summed up by Dr. David Jordan, President 
of Leland Stanford University, when he says: ‘Those who 
have to do with the higher training of women know that the 
severest demands can be met by them as well as by men. There 
is no demand for easy or goody-goody courses of study for women, 
except as this demand has been encouraged by men.” 

It may be of interest to note here that 70% of the colleges 
of the United States admit women, that the Universities of 


~ 


Great Britain, established within recent years make provision 
for women, and that many of the anciently established colleges 
of the Old World have in recent years opened their doors to 
women, so that co-edueation evidently means progression, not 


retrogression 


(b) Dean or Women. 

Of the thirty-one replies received from co-educationa! 
colleges in the United States, twenty report a Dean or Adviser 
of the women students. Four colleges have no dean > one college 
has the supervisory work done by the women on the faculty - 
wnother is at present considering the appointment of a dean : 
and one has a house mistress for each hall of residence. The 


appointment of the dean is made in various ways. Just here 


there may be a little confusion as to terms, but I have considered 

regents” and “trustees” as being synonymous. In seven 
cases the regents appoint the dean on the recommendation of 
the President; in twelve the regents alone make the appoint 
ment: in one, the President: and in one. the trustees on the 
recommendation of the Couneil, composed of the professor 
Twenty-one answers received to this question. ) 

The duties of the dean are very varied Speaking generally 
she is adviser, administrator, and ciseiplinarian. ‘The most eom 
prehensive and helpful answers were received, I think. from 
Oberlin and Bangor (Wales), both of whieh 1 quote. 

Oberlin says: “The duties of the Dean of college women 
are difficult to define ; she has general oversight of the conduet 
and welfare of the women. This includes provision for suitable 
housing, general supervision of the college halls and of all private 
boarding-houses where women are allowed to live, and where 
in Oberlin, the same regulations are in force as in the halls. The 
explanation of the special legislation for women and the enforee 
ment of it also devolves upon her; she is chairman of a com 
muttee of women of the faculty to whom is entrusted the formu 
lating and altering of such legislation. She is responsible for 


all the social life of the students and all their gatherings must 


be arranged for with her. She has oversight of all organizations 
of which women are members, and assists their efficiency in sueh 
ways as she can by her counsels. All absences from classes are 
reported to her by the instructors and excuses are made to her 
To the individual student she is as helpful a friend as her other 


duties and the temperament and needs of the student allow : 
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this is the most rewarding and perhaps the most important part 
of her work and that whieh it is most impossible to define. 
Mention should also be made of her correspondence with pros 
pective students and the recommendations which she must 
; 


write for any who may wish to teach after leaving college ’ 


Miss H. M. M. Lane, for the past six years Warden and 
Superintendent at University College, Bangor, says : ‘When J 


undertook the work there was no teaching or definite connection 
with academie work, though it was required that the holder of 
the post should have high academie qualifications. For the 
future part of the duties will be to teach, and while all women 
students consult the dean of their faculty as to aeademie work 


the holder of the office will clireet’ their work Thus for the 


future she will have an aecademie position | am eonvineed that 
this is desirable. My work has been far more useful since I knew 
the men student isu teacher It is undesirable that the only 


relation of students to any official should be those of rebuke or 

checking alone.” Further on, she says My observations lead 

me to think that there should always be some woman in charge 

of the women students, un'ess they are all of the leisure clas 

is they need much help that no man can give. T think it well 

for her title not to be issoelated with any idea, of discipline, and 
; 


that Wf possible her raison d’ctre should be academic At any 


rate, that her main funetions should be conneeted with actual 


academie work If it can be avoided, [ think, ehaperonage is 
better omitted ce cept ut dram itie rehearsals and social teas.”’ 
In ten cases, the dean has certain teaching duties, in the 


remaining ten she is practically just chaperon and supervisor. 


In a few eases she has the standing of a member of faculty, with 
oul teaching dutie In two eases only is she a member of the 
enate In eleven cases, however, she is a member of the faculty, 
which forms the governing body of the respective universities 
In two ease he is answerab!e to the president alone, and in two, 
he is a member of the committee of deans. In nineteen cases, 
ull told, she is a member of faculty (some with teaching duties, 
ome without) No distinetion is drawn between her relation- 


hip to the resident and that to the non-resident students. 


"he salary of the dean varies. In nine cases, she is paid on 
{he ume basis as the average assistant professor ; in three cases 
her salary is mentioned as below the average, and in one, as 


Phere seems to be a little objection taken to this question 


and replies are not given in a few instances. In dollars and 
cents, the salary ranges from $900 to $2,400. The average is 
a little over $1,500.00. In a few cases, rooms and stationery 
are included. 

There is no definite academic requirement for the dean. In 
seven of the colleges no degree is demanded ; the rest, however, 
prefer a B.A., M.A., or Ph.D., combined with a strong personality. 
and special fitness for managing young people. 

Of twenty-two colleges reporting concerning women on the 
staff, each (except one, Tufts) has some office or offices held by 
women—usually those of instructors, assistants, or teachers. 
In the following five colleges, full professorships are held by 
women : Oberlin, Colorado, Minnesota. (3), Ohio Wesleyan, 
and IXansas. In eight, the salaries are on the same basis as those 
paid to men in similar positions, and in five below the average. 
The remaining colleges do not report. 

The women in fifteen instances have no representation on 
the governing body of the University. At Cornell, the Alumni 
have a right to two representatives, and last year two women 


were appointed. The governing body of Iowa, and of Ohio 


Wesleyan is composed of the faculties and the board of education, 
of which the dean is a member. Alleghany has two represen- 
tatives, and Colorado appoints the dean the students’ represen- 
tative, although she is not a member of the board of regents. 
Wisconsin has two women on the board of regents. 

In the co-educational colleges of Great Britain and Ireland. 

six have women superintendents ; at Nottingham, the chief 
normal mistress is responsible for girl students: Belfast and 
\berdeen have none. In each ease, the dean is appointed by the 
college council, and her duties are similar to those of the deans 
in the colleges of the United States. Even greater stress is laid, 
however, on the inspection of lodging-houses. At Glasgow, 
there are two deans, one in medicine, one in Arts. These are 
tutors, also, who give information re courses and examinations, 
and act as echaperons as well. In the universities of Reading, 
Leeds, and Bangor, the dean has some teaching duties ; in three 
other cases, she has charge of the residence. 

At the University of London, the dean reports to the govern- 
ing body, through the Provost, unless she is desirous of a personal 
interview, which can be obtained on request, at any time. At 
Leeds, she is a member of Convocation - at Reading, a member 


of the staff ; at Trinity, and Bangor, she carries out the govern- 
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ing body’s wishes, but has direct access to it. when need arises. 
At Bangor, she attends the faculty meetings, when the progress 
of the students is under discussion. 

There is no distinction made in her treatment of the resident 
and non-resident students, although it is quite evident that pro- 
vision is made for residences on a very much larger seale than 
we know of here. Leeds is the only college reporting with no 
residence. 


In Great Britain the salary of the dean ranges from £150 


to £400. This latter sum is paid by Leeds, which Says it is 
below the average. The other colleges reporting claim that their 
salary is average. As to academic standing. there is no rule 
existing, but London, Reading, Trinity, Bangor, require degrees. 
The deans at Trinity and Reading hold the M.A. degree froin 
Dublin. 

Women hold various appointments on the staff. London 
has eleven assistants, some of them in such subjects as Sanskrit, 
Egyptology, Geology, Pa'i and Buddhist Literature, besides an 
assistant computer for measurements in App'ied Mathematics, 
a museum assistant in Geology, as well as assistants in History, 
Chemistry, and Botany. Leeds has demonstrators in Zoology 
and Botany, a curator in Entomology, a photographer, and a 
librarian. These are paid on a basis a little lower than men 
holding similar positions. Nottingham has three normal mis- 


tresses, and lecturers in Physiology, in sotany, in Secondary 


Education, paid on the same basis as men. Bangor has a 
lecturer in Chemistry, and Trinity, Dublin, has a lady registrar, 
a warden of Trinity Hall, a demonstrator in Anatomy for women, 
and an assistant lecturer in History to men and women. Aberdeen 
has two women assistants to professors. In two cases, women 
have representation on the governing body—at London and at 
Leeds. At the latter, women B.A.’s of three years’ standing 
are eligible as members of Convocation. The remaining colleges 
have no representation. 

There are no deans in the foreign universities. Utrecht 
has, however, four women on the staff, paid on the same basis 
as the men ; and Christiania, two assistant lecturers on Zoology 
and one in Botany, paid also as the men. 

Seven replies were received from the co-ordinate and 
women’s colleges of the United States. Of these, four 
report deans—Radcliffe, Mount Holyoke, We'lesley, and Bryn 
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Mawr. At Smith, a registrar and ladies in charge assume the 
office of dean ; at Baltimore, there are several dormatories, each 
with a lady in charge. Vassar has a lady principal and 
a secretary, with full professorial rank. The appointment 
at Radcliffe is made by the associates of Radcliffe, at Mount 
Holyoke, Wellesley, Vassar, by the trustees on the recom- 
mendation of the President, at Bryn Mawr by the Board of 
Directors. 

In none of these eases has the dean teaching duties, although 
at Wellesley she holds the rank of assistant professor of Mathe 
matics and at Vassar she ranks as professor, and hence is a 
member of the governing body of the University. At Mount 
Holyoke she is seeretary of scholarships, and a member of the 
appointment committee. At Radcliffe, she is ex-officio a member 
of Counci ,and an associate member of the academie committee, 
without vote. 

At Radcliffe, she is the adjuster between the students and 
the professors ; at Mount Holyoke, she is on the faculty ; and 
at Bryn Mawr, she has no official relation to the governing body. 
No further answers are given. As to her duties, she is the dis- 
ciplinarian and friend of all the women, over whom she has a 
general oversight, especially of the social side of their college life 
Her salary ranges from $600 at the Women’s College, Baltimore 
to $4,000 at Radeliffe. Mount Holyoke pays $1,700 and Vassar 


full professor’s salary. The present Dean of Radcliffe is not 


a college graduate. The other colleges require an A.B. degree 
at least, with considerable executive ability and aeademie 
experience. At Radcliffe, there are no women instructors. In 


all the others, being women’s colleges, there are a majority olf 


women instructors paid on the same basis as men. As to repre- 
sentation —Radeliffe has none on the governing body of Harvard, 


but has three members on the board of associates for Radeliffe. 
\t Mount Holyoke, the students’ league, approved by the 
faculty, forms their governing body, and Smith, Bryn Mawr, and 
Baltimore are similarly governed. At Wellesley, there are three 
Alumne on the board of trustees, and at Vassar, there are three 
elected by the graduates. 

At McGill he Warden of the Royal Victoria College is 


appointed by the Governors, to have a general oversight of all 


students, and to advise as to courses, ete. She isa member of the 
Faculty of Arts, but has no teaching duties. At Queen’s, the 
librarian acts as the go-between when the Senate wishes to make 


any representation to the women’s ¢ ub of the college. 
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There are five other women’s colleges reporting —Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, Newnham and Girton, Cambridge, 
Royal Ho'loway College and Bedford College, University of Lon- 
don ‘The women in attendance at the first three named have 
no part in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, although, 
through the courtesy of individual professors, they are admitted 
to all the advantages of library, lectures and laboratories. They 
are al owed to take the examinations of these universities, but 
are not admitted to degrees, although granted diplomas indicat- 
ing equivalent standing. ‘These colleges are all resident, and 
very good reasons must be assigned before non-resident students 
are admitted. For instance, at Newnham, all are resident, 
except ((@) women living with parents or guardians in Cam- 


bridge ; (b) women over thirty years of age, or accustomed to 
support themselves and unable to afford the cost of residence in 
college ; (c) otherwise in exceptional circumstances, students 
must reside in lodgings approved by the principal. 

At Newnham, and, I suppose, also at Girton, ‘“ the teaching 
provided by the college is given partly by women, who have gone 
through a university course, partly by members of the university. 
In each department of study, there is a secretary, generally 
resident who acts as director of studies to the students in that 
department, advises them as to their work, and arranges its 
details.” 

Speaking of the mistress or dean in charge of the college, 
Miss Allen, bursar of Girton, says: ‘She represents the college 
to the outside world, she is responsible for the health of the 
students, for the maintenance of discipline, and the broad outline 
of tuition. There are, in addition, two vice-mistresses, directors 
of studies, who attend to the details of tuition, some assistant 
lecturers, a Junior bursar, who administers the household, a 
librarian, and a bursar who is responsible for the finances of the 
college, under a finance sub-committee. Sho holds no other 
official position, and is appointed by the governing body.”’ 

Miss Allen, of Girton, gives the salary of the mistress as 
£450, with rooms and ‘‘ commons,” and states that it is custo- 
mary for the mistress to have the equivalent in academic standing 
of the M.A. degree. 

Lady Margaret Hall pays the mistress of the college £250, 
with residence, which is less than that paid to the heads of 


men’s colleges 
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At the Royal Holloway College, and at 
both colleges for women in connection with the University of 
London—the principal or head of the college i 
each case by the governing body of the coll 
to this body for practically the entire 
lege, educational and otherwise. 


3edford College 


S appointed in 
ege, and is responsible 
administration of the col- 
She has also, in each ease. 
some lecturing duties, is a member of the Faculty of Arts, and 
serves on educational and other committees. Her salary is, at 
Bedford College, £450, and at Royal Holloway College, £600 
with a suite of rooms and board. In each case she must hold a 
good honors degree. In the Royal Holloway Col 
majority, and in Bedford Coll 
the staff are women. 


lege, the 
ege, a large proportion, of those on 
Salaries seem to be in Bedford College 
on the same basis as those paid to men, and in Royal Holloway 
College not so high. Bedford College has one rey 


resentative of 
past students on the council, and 


several members of the council 
are former students. No definite information is given regar 


ling 
Royal Holloway College with respect 


to this matter. Bedford 
College allows men students from the other colleges of the uni- 
versity to attend certain inter-collegia 

To sum up, very briefly, then, it 


majority of cases, where women are 


te lectures at the college. 
would appear that in the 
recognized as an integra! 
part of the University, a dean or some such officer is 


essential 
to the best interests of the women students. Tt 


IS advisable 
that this officer should combine with high academie attainment, 
4 strong personality, good executive ability, and fitness to dea] 
with young people, Moreover, we 


are of the opinion that her 
usefulness to the [ 


Iniversity would be greatly inerea 


sed were some 
teaching duties assigned to her 


All of which is respectfully submitted 


ELIZABETH R. HENI RY, 


Sec retary o] Committee 
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Branches 


Ann Arbor, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bloomington. Ill., Bloomington, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ind., Bloomington, Ind. 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 
California, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Columbus, Columbus, Ohio. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

Eugene, Eugene, Ore. 

Fall River, Fall River, Mass. 
Fox River Valley, Appleton, Wis. 
Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont. 
Huntington, Huntington, W. Va. 
Idaho, Boise, Idaho. 

Central Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Iowa City, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Illinois—Iowa. 

Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Lansing, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Madison, Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Central Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Mohawk Valley, Utica, N. Y. 


Montana State, Chapters at Missoula, 
and Helena, Mont. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Newburgh, Newburgh, N. Y. 

New York, New York City 

Central New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eastern New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Southern New York, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oberlin, Oberlin, Ohio 

Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ohio Valley, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Oregon, Portland, Ore. 

Ozark, Springfield, Mo. 

Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philippines, Philippine Islands 

Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa: 

Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 

San Jose, San Jose, Cal. 

St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

Southern California 

Spokane, Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Springfield, Il. 

Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. 

Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Wyoming State, Chapters at Laramie and 
Sheridan, Wyoming 

Yakima Valley, North Yakima, Wash. 


For all general Information about the Association apply to the General Secretary, 
Vida Hunt Francis, 1421 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


Address all communications referring to membership, dues and finances to the 


Secretary-Treasurer, Katharine E. Puncheon, 5103 Pulaski Avenue, 


Germantown, Pa. 


Assuriation 
of 


Collegiate Aliumnar 


General Information 
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